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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

MAY 27, 1884. 

During the past year the Academy has lost by death eigh- 
teen members, viz. : — three Resident Fellows : Ezra Abbot, 
Calvin Ellis, and E. A. Sophocles ; — seven Associate Fellows : 
Stephen Alexander, of Princeton, N. J. ; J. L. Le Conte, of 
Philadelphia ; George Engelmann, of St. Louis, Mo. ; Arnold 
Guyot, of Princeton, N. J. ; A. A. Humphreys, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; W. A. Norton, of New Haven ; J. L. Smith, of 
Louisville ; — and eight Foreign Honorary Members : Joachim 
Barande, of Prague ; J. B. Dumas, of Paris ; Oswald Heer, of 
Munich ; F. A. A. Mignet, of Paris ; Edward Sabine, of Lon- 
don ; J. F. J. Schmidt, of Athens ; Gabriel Gustav Valentin, 
of Berne ; and Charles Adolphe Wurtz, of Paris. 

RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

EZRA ABBOT. 

Dr. Abbot was born in Jackson, Me. He graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1840. By inheritance and from his childhood of scholarly 
tastes and habits, he filled the years of his college life with thorough, 
solid work, — the fit foundation for his subsequent labor and attain- 
ments. Already imbued with the love of sacred learning, as with the 
devout spirit in which he ever pursued it, he was wont to take his 
Greek Testament into the religious meetings of the students ; and, 
when he was the speaker, he gave to the portion of Scripture 
which was the theme of the hour the added light derived from the 
original text. 

After graduation, we do not find that he had any definite career in 
view ; and he evidently had no just appreciation of his ability to make 
a career for himself. He might perhaps have remained in or near 
his native town, and found employment in some school or academy. 
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But he gave himself, for its Own sake and for his own sake, with an 
earnest singleness of purpose, to the study of the New Testament, as 
of the record of all that appertains to man's deepest needs and his 
eternal well-being. One of Professor Norton's books came into his 
hands, and, while he read it with vivid interest, it gave room for 
questions; and his was a mind that could not rest with a question 
unanswered. He therefore entered into communication with Mr. 
Norton. There is no surer index or gauge of a man's intellect than 
his interrogations. Only he who knows how to ask is capable of re- 
ceiving. Such was Mr. Norton's belief, and he at once sought to form 
intimate relations with the young man who could ask so wisely. He 
was in feeble and declining health, and needed skilled assistance in 
the advancement toward completion of certain unfinished work. It 
was at his earnest solicitation that Mr. Abbot first came to Cambridge. 
Mr. Norton, in dying, left his Translation of the Gospels nearly 
ready for the press, but the annotations in a fragmentary and im- 
perfect condition. The chief editorial labor in the preparation of the 
two volumes for the press devolved on Mr. Abbot ; and the volume 
of Notes owes its existance to the painstaking industry and the keen 
critical insight with which he completed and arranged the materials 
expressly designed for it, but not fully elaborated, selected from the 
minutes taken by Mr. Norton's students in previous years such com- 
ments as had not been made obsolete by the author's maturer research 
and riper judgment, and filled, in accordance with the author's known 
opinions, such lacunce as he had left unfilled. It may be doubted 
whether, if Mr. Norton had lived long enough to carry this volume 
through the press, it would have better represented his blended bold- 
ness, caution, and reverence as a critic, or have done more ample jus- 
tice to his transcendent merit as an interpreter of the sacred record. 
Mr. Abbot afterward rendered similar, though less arduous, service in 
preparing for publication from imperfect manuscript a portion of Mr. 
Norton's intended treatise on the " Internal Evidence of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels." 

At an early period of Mr. Abbot's residence in Cambridge he was 
a teacher in the public High School ; and while he found there no 
small amount of uncongenial drudgery, he proved himself "apt to 
teach," and won the enduring gratitude of many willing learners. 
While thus engaged, he prepared a catalogue of the small library be- 
longing to the School ; and, with his life-long habit of putting the best 
work possible into whatever he did, he made of this little volume, not 
a mere list of the books, but a complete bibliographical index to their 
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contents. It was the first work of the kind ever done in this country ; 
and it attracted such attention as to make an era in cataloguing, which, 
through him, took its place among the liberal arts. ' The reputation, 
thus accruing to him led to his appointment in 1856 as Assistant 
Librarian in Harvard University, with the special charge of the 
cataloguing department. To him is due the double system of card 
catalogues, in which every book is represented by a full descriptive 
card in the alphabetical list of authors, and by one card or more in the 
alphabetical list of subjects, — the subjects so covering the entire 
ground, and their divisions and subdivisions so distinctly marked 
that those who are engaged in any particular investigation can ascer- 
tain in a very brief space of time precisely what help the library can 
furnish. This system is extended to all important articles in periodi- 
cal literature, so that whatever is to be found on the shelves is brought 
under the easy command of the student or inquirer. These cata- 
logues can of course admit of the insertion of new cards without any 
disturbance of those previously in place. The method adapts itself to 
indefinite increase ; and a million of books might be catalogued in rows 
of drawers that would occupy much less floor-room than is needed for 
the desks that sustain the huge, profusely interleaved, and ultimately 
overcrowded volumes that perform the same service for the British 
Museum. Mr. Abbot, as a librarian, by no means confined himself 
to his official duty, stringent as were its claims. He was reputed to 
possess such knowledge of books as no one else had ; and no person 
engaged in any important investigation failed to resort to him for 
authorities and their comparative value. It was found much more 
satisfying and profitable to consult a living and always accessible cata- 
logue, than to turn over cards in their cases. It was at an early period 
of Mr Abbot's connection with the library that he prepared the biblio- 
graphical index appended to Alger's " History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life," probably the most complete list of works on eschatology 
ever made, and a monument of research and erudition in its kind 
unsurpassed, if not unequalled. 

These cares and labors might have seemed sufficient for one life. 
But time well filled is elastic, and working hours multiply with the 
drafts made upon them. Mr. Abbot was all this while pursuing his 
Biblical studies with unbated zeal. While he was profoundly versed 
and skilled in hermeueutics, textual criticism became his specialty. 
This, of necessity, brought him into correspondence and intimate 
intercourse with the leading scholars in that department in this coun- 
try and in Europe ; and his judicial habits of mind, his entire freedom 
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from bias on sectarian grounds, the thoroughness of his research and 
comprehension, and his capacity of assigning their just value to con- 
flicting and nearly balanced authorities have placed him for many 
years in the foremost rank as regards the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. In 1872, he was chosen Bussey Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation in Harvard University, and immediately 
commenced in the Divinity School the course of instruction which 
thence onward was his chief life-work, pursued with unintermitted dili- 
gence through years of frequent infirmity and illness, and suspended 
only close under the shadow of death ; though, at the last, he could 
not go without assistance from his carriage to his lecture-room. It is 
difficult to convey in words the impression which he made upon his 
pupils. They felt themselves in the presence of one who both had 
mastered his subject and was mastered by it, — whose faith had clari- 
fied his vision of Divine truth, while his clear insight had intensified 
his faith. His expositions were characterized by simplicity, perspi- 
cuity, positiveness of statement when he felt sure, though others 
might doubt, and the candid admission of doubt or ambiguity wher- 
ever he saw reason for it. In fine, his classes had the precise tran- 
script of what he knew, what he believed, and what he felt. 

It was impossible that he should not have been placed on the 
American Committee for the Revision of the New Testament, and 
no member of that board was more constant in attendance than he, 
or more profoundly interested in the work. How far the " readings 
and renderings preferred by the American Committee " were of his 
suggestion, we cannot say or conjecture ; but there can be no doubt 
that, with reference to the " readings," peculiar deference was paid 
to his judgment. However that may have been, no one can read the 
list without deep regret that the American "readings and renderings" 
had not been adopted. With hardly an exception, they are far 
preferable to those that received the suffrages of the English revisers. 
Dr. Abbot took part in a series of meetings held by the Committee in 
several of our large cities, in order to interest cultivated and religious 
men in their work. A person who was present on one of these oc- 
casions gave us a description of the meeting. Several of the mem- 
bers, who were brilliant speakers, had made eloquent addresses, and 
the evening was far spent. When, at that late hour, Dr. Abbot rose 
with a paper in his hand and commenced reading with his slender 
thread of a voice, there was a general rustling of impatience and a 
turning of eyes toward the door of exit But he had hardly read his 
second sentence, when every eye was fixed upon him, every ear intent. 
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The satiety of the fully fed -hearers became hunger. He closed too 
soon for his audience ; and his address was, to all who heard him, the 
one event of the evening. 

Dr. Abbot wrote much on the text and interpretation of the New 
Testament, but principally in periodicals read chiefly by Biblical 
scholars. Whatever he wrote was thoroughly matured; and he seems 
never to have published an article till he had completed, so far as his 
materials permitted, the study of its subject in all its relations and 
bearings. A collection of these articles would comprise essays on 
not a few of the most difficult and most warmly controverted topics of 
discussion as regards the text of the New Testament. Second to none 
of his writings is his essay on the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
in which he demonstrates — if there can be demonstration outside of 
mathematics — that Justin Martyr used that Gospel, and that it can 
have been written by no other man than the Apostle John. In a 
somewhat extended range of reading on that question, we have found 
nothing that can be compared with this treatise as regards affluence 
and precision of authorities, clearness of statement, and cogency of 
reasoning. It is understood that Dr. Abbot had made some progress 
in a treatise on the internal evidence of the Johannine origin of the 
Fourth Gospel. We earnestly hope that this work will be found in a 
sufficently advanced state to be given to the public ; for no man can 
have had a finer appreciation than he of the thick-sown tokens of the 
authorship of that Gospel by an eye and ear witness. 

Dr. Abbot would have done more for his own reputation had he 
been less generous. That he gave freely of the money which was not 
his own self, was but a small part of his beneficence. His own mind 
and culture, his time and his best services, were at the command of 
every one who sought his aid. Some of the best work done by others 
in his department owes its worth, and especially its thoroughness and 
accuracy, to his suggestions, contributions, and revision, sometimes 
gratefully acknowledged in preface or foot-note, sometimes unrecog- 
nized. He did, also, all that was in his power to sustain and encour- 
age independent labor in his chosen field. The last work of his life 
was to solicit funds, in addition to his own liberal benefaction, in aid 
of Dr. Gregory in his search for Biblical manuscripts in Eastern 
Europe and in Asia ; and his correspondence in this behalf must have 
been nearly the latest, probably the very latest, letters that he wrote. 
But his beneficence was not confined to scholarly enterprise. For 
many years a Sunday-school teacher, he taught his successive classes 
with as painstaking care and thoroughness as if they had been pro-. 
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fessional students, while he made them feel profoundly the inmost 
meaning and spirit of their Gospel lessons. No seeker for knowl- 
edge on the subjects within his range ever failed to receive all that he 
asked, or more. Strangers became his neighbors and kindred, when 
they gave him the opportunity of serving them. 

Dr. Abbot was far from being a specialist in a limited sense. His 
scholarship was broad and large. His literary taste was singularly 
pure and delicate. He had, too, a keen relish for mirth, gayety, and 
humor ; and, in his own speech and social intercourse, he illustrated 
the close kindred, indicated by their common family name, of wit and 
wisdom. He gave himself seasons of leisure and recreation too spar- 
ingly ; but no one can have enjoyed such seasons more than he, or 
have made them more richly tributary to the enjoyment of others. 

The beauty of his character was pre-eminently a " beauty of holi- 
ness." His whole soul and life were moulded, penetrated, and filled 
by the power and love of the Saviour, whose Gospel was his perpet- 
ual study. For those who knew him there is no need that we speak 
in detail of those traits of character that made him in his home and to 
all his friends unspeakably dear, and that leave a memory which has 
in it fully as much of hope as of sorrow ; for there is nothing but his 
frail body which can be thought of as not living on in the light of 
heaven, and awaiting for those whom he has left the reunion to which 
there is no parting. 

CALVIN ELLIS. 

Dr. Calvin Ellis was elected a Fellow of this Academy on No- 
vember 9, 1859. He never held office nor made any communication 
to it. His writings were chiefly medical ; and they, with his high 
repute as Professor of Clinical Medicine in Harvard University, as 
a Reformer in the modes of medical instruction, and as a Physician 
in Boston, make him an honor to the Academy, and the Peer of any 
one therein. 

He was born in Boston, August 15, 1826, and died on December 
14, 1883. He was a lineal descendant, in the seventh generation, of a 
farmer named Ellis, who, with some of his fellow townsmen, emigrated 
to New England, in 1 634, from old Dedham, county of Essex, England. 
They bought a large tract of land about fifteen miles from Boston, 
and called the town Dedham, which name it still retains. The Ellis 
estate has always been occupied by one of the descendants. Each 
generation has borne the reputation of loving and honoring work, and 
a desire for mental culture gradually sprang up among them. Our 



